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abroad) for the Nanking (Jovornmcm, if not for
China, His fate was the fate of the Republic.
And for once the popular view was not so far wrong.
The Generalissimo---it is his own phrase "ftv/N the
government.7' Anything which happened to t'hiang
Kai-shek was likely to he momentous for China,
and for all the Great Powers with an interest in the
Far East. As Madame Chiang herself remarked, with
a pardonable touch of hyperbole, it seemed not tin-
likely that Sinn, "the cradle of the Chinese race/'
might also be its coffin.
For now, by a single stroke, China's hero had
become the prisoner of China's enfant ttrrihh*. Chang
Hsueh-liang, whom most people in the West still
thought of as an irresponsible drug-addict, had once
been very much in the public eye. 1 le had faded
gracefully out of the headlines after the loss of Man-
churia, for which an uncharitable world made him
the chief scapegoat. But with the Sian coup lie made
a most spectacular come-back. The ''kidnapping" of
the Generalissimo by the most romantic of his sub-
ordinates had all the elements of international melo-
drama. To imagine a parallel sensation in the West,
one would have to think of Signor Mussolini detained
in a desert hotel by the Governor of Libya; or of the
Chancellor of the Third Reich decoyed into (Jcneral
Goering's hunting-lodge on the anniversary of June
30th.
For a fortnight after the Sian story broke, the
world was aware of China, and more than A little
apprehensive. The situation was complicated by an
almost complete lack of news. The circumstance* of
the coup were unusual, its effects incalculable. The
experts were left guessing, and the newspapers sur~